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IBSTBiCT " * ' 

Orban schools are not, in and of themselves, the 

source oiE all the problems with- respect to urban education. But ft. 6 
percettt of public school districts enroll «I6. 3 "percent of ^11 the 
students in this country, and urban schools have a significant tole 
-to play in determining how well or how poorly America's youth ara 
l^separed to function in society, some problem areas ^bat need to be 
addx^essed ^e: <1) the recruitment, selection, supervision, and 
ev^l^tion of school personnel: i2) teacher education, both 
pfaservlce and in^rvlc^ (3) ^hool responsi ?eness and sensitivity; 
fci| the role of collective bargaining: f5J instructional time: (5) ^ 
•educational finance*s; (7) societal influence on students; (S) school 
accountability to the public: (9) parent involvement; (10) community 
environment: and (11) urban concentration and poverty. (Author/»P) | 
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.TITLE I^FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LpCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF LOW INCOME FAMIUES 

DKCLARATIQN 01- POLICY 

S^o. 1 01. In recognition of the special edufatibnat needs of children of low- 
income families and the impact that concenfraiions pf low-income famtUes have on 
the ability of |ocaI educational jgerK:ies to support adequate educational programs, 
the Congress hereby declares it to be the policy of 4he' United Statcsrto provide^ 
financial assistance (as set for^Ji in the following parts oC this title) to local educa^ 
tional agencies serving artas with concentrations' of children from low-income 
families to expand and improve their educational prograins by various means 
(including preschool programs) which contribute particularly to meeting the special 
ediicationaUneeds of educationally deprived children. ' ^ 

(20 U.S.e. 24 1 J) I njcicd AprilJ 1 , 1965, PL 89-JU. Title I. wc. 2 79 Sliii. 27; rcircjjtv^urd ^ 
and jmcndcd January 2. 1961k P L. 90-247.'TiClc I. w^. l08CaM2l. HO. 8! Stat. 786, 787; 
wiKlidcd April 1 3 J 970. P L 91 2 JO. src. 1 1 iib) (21: 84 Stui 1 26. 



NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNOL 



Sec. 148. (a), There shall be a National Advisory Couiicil on the Education Vrf . 
Disadvantaged Children (hereinafter in this section referred to as the/*M;itional ^ 
Council") consisting of fifteen members appointed by the President, without regard 
to Ihe provisions of title 5, United States Code, governing appointment in the com- 
petitive scrvic\'. for terms of three years, except that (I) in the ea;w of initial 
memlfers, five shall be ^appointed for terms of one year each and five shall be 
appointed for terms of two years each, and (2| appointments to fill vacancies shall 
be 'only for such terms as remain unexpired. The NationcU Council shall meet at the 
-call of the Chairman. 

' »(b) The National Council shall revievp and evaluate the administration and opera- 
ction of this titk. inclu^mg its elfcctNeitess in improvmg the educational attainment 
of educationally deprived childrcji- idcjuJing the effectiveness of programs to meet 
their occupation4l and career*need5,.and make recommendations iW the improve^ 
ment of this title anfl its .administration and operation. These reJomtnendations ^ 
shall take into considefation experience gained under this and other Federal educa- 
-tional programs for disadvantaged children ind to the extent appropriate, experience 
binder Other public and private e^iucutionaj programs for disadvantaged children. 

(c) The National Council shall malte such reports of its activities, findings, and 
recomiiurndations Onciudmg re^jommcnduiions lor chJinges in the provisions qf this \ 
ntlc),as it. may UL-L-m approprt^te and slul! nuke au jwi^l rep4>rf to the Pre^dcry ^ 
' ami the (;()i\Hre>!» not btv-r thjn March 31 o! each catendar\ear Such annual rcpoit 
shall fticUide a report specificaiiy on whitli of che v:Mioti^i compensatory cJucarioi 
programs- funded m whole or in part under the provisi6ns of this title, and ul oth^ 
public ^and private educational programs tor educationally deprived children, hold 
: the highest promise for f&fcng |he eJucatiofial attainment of these educationally 
deprived children. TbcPresiffent is requested to transmit to the Congress such com- 
ments and recommendations as he may have \yiih respect to such report 
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30.USC. 24111^1 oacicd April H. 1965. P L 10, Twle^. sec. 2. 79 Stjt. 34 . □mLndcvf 
. 3 ' 1966 gM. 89 750, Titltf f. rl 5. SO Stat* 1 197. rcdcMJOtiCtyd jnd amcndoJ Jan, 2, 
H P L 90-247 TMlcl Wjt)8(a) (4> HO. 114. 8 1 Sut 7S6.7K8. anicndcd^.inJ rfdcM-inaici 
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OVERVIEW 

Public education In America Is a frequent topic of conversation 
aiAl a subject which regularly finds Itis way Into the print and 
electronic media. Despite the criticism, of ten voiced in these 
' settings » public schools of the nation are a valuable national 
•resource. While there ^ay be justification -for some of the 
criticism leveled at the public schools » there is also sftich to be 
said about the success of public Question. That sitccess |ias come 
about because society acting through th^ public school governance 
^system has produced changes in piU)lic education* Those changes 
have been aimed no t*^ only at improving the quality of* the prc^uct 
but also at increasing the number of youth who remain in public' 
r schools through gradua(:ion. Similarly the failures of public 
education "have occurred » at least in part» because society h£(8 not 
always effectively utilized and participated in the public school 
governance systCTi. ^ • 

The governance of the ptxbllc iachools In America Is based upon 

two Important concepts: lay control and local control. 

y 

The layman plays a unique role in American j^ublic education. 
Not only does the layman Itiave influence as a member pf tfhe g^eral 
society through the power of the ballot box but also directly ati 
a member of the board w^ich establishes policy for the operation 
' of schools • " , 

There is Increasing pressure v^ich is bi;ingixig about a Serious , 
. erosion of the extent to which laymen actually control Ai^rican 
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public education. The growth of unionism aniong employees of pi^llc ' ' 
schools, for example, has'' resulted in increased political involvement 
by these employees. This has manifested itself in two ways: 

1) attempts to elect to Boards of Education persons 
who will support employee organization positions 
including public education policy; 

2) increasing nusibers of professional educators being^ > 
elected to Boards of Education, 

'■ ■ ■ / • 

Both of these reprjesent intrusions into the lay contjrol of 
public education policy wiiich has been a unique and 'Significant - 
characteristic of American public education. ^ 

At the same time that these intrusions are being .made into 
lay control of American public education, local control Is also 
being weakened. A real strength of pvlbll^c education lit America 
has been the desire, ^nd the opportimity for, each state and e^h 
Comnflinity in each st^te^^^ establish a system of public education 
consistent with the /ai4s a^ philosophy of that .state or community. 
Such choice and conitrol ha^ been weakened both from withl4 and 

I T 

' \ f ^ 

outside^ of the *stai:e and ^oal community. Local communities. 



pressed by financial considerations, have "^en' willing to accept 
state and federal coptrols in return for state and federal funds, 
state and federal agencies have used* funds as^"cari»ts" to induce 
local communities to change the aims and^ policies of , their school 
systegms. What in the beginning seemed simple and to represent no 
Intrusion into local control 'has frequently been found later \o 
represent substantial control from .the statfe or fedjeral .level. 
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Frequently this intrusion results from legal opinions and/or court • 
decisions which introduce elements well beyond the imagination of 
either' the local or state and federal agency involved. Having 
occurred ovejr a period of several years' this shift in authority is 
justifiably causing many to reexamine closely that which has tak^n 
place. • f 

As society changes, 1)^h the d^i^nds on public education and 
the conditions under which public education take place also change. 
The inevitable consequence of most spc^etal change, is unmet needs 
of youth or changes in public education to meet those" needs which 
are brought* about or significantly affected by changes in society. 

Public education in the global sense has been affected by newly 
emerging needs growing out of societal change. Probably no where 
has this been more evident than in the urban areas of the country. 

i ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

It is in the urban areas where the impact of many of those significant 

% 

changes are both evident and perplexing in the larger community and 
the schools: .It is in these same urban are^s where the interface of 
so many influencing factors have created a, very conjplex set of Issues 
which the community and its schools .must address. With newly emerging 
issues and needs to be met there are also needs of lor^ standing which 
apathy, neglect, insensltivlty , conflict, polltici2ation*'and lack of 
ef feoulve leadership have "left unsolved. 

The National Advisory^ Council' on the Education of Disadvantaged 
Ch^dren has, in meeting it« mandate of P.L. 95-561, identified urban 
education as a topid of major concern'. Edu'cation in the urban areas 
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o^f the country Id experiencing serious problems* The Council view 

,1a that these problems and their solutions can be traced to the 

• ^ ^ ^ 
Institution- (the school system) » the client (those to be served by 

the schools) and the environment (the society In which the schools 

function). , 

The Council further believes urban education Is a significant 

Issu^. In ne^d of' attention If America's public schools are to 

address^ successfully some of the major problesns* America's urban 

school districts 9 once the "Ifghthouse" districts In many parts of the 

country, have long since ceased to be such. More Important ly,.4.6 per- 

cent of public school districts enroll 20*3 million students or 46.3 

1/ 

percent of the total student enrollment of the country. The urban " 

schools of, Amerlc^a have a significant role to play in how well or, how 

poor Ijr America's youth are prepared to function eff|ctlvcly In a 

■ , f . . ' 

highly complex and i aofett ^^gly tethnologlcal society* 




INStlTUUONAL FACTORS 



It Is not the Intent of the Council to advocate that the i^rban 

( * ' . . 

schools are in and of themselves, the source of either all of the • 

« 

problems of all of the solutions with reject to urban education. 
This should become evident as one continues to review this report. 
It is rather the position of tTie Council that a number of institutional 
factors have received too little attention In years past, which when 



\l 'Digest of Educational. Statistics, 1976, 
N.C.E.S.: USOE. 
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combiaed vlth institutional factors receiving tooi little attention 
today, are the sources of 'many of the problens in urban education. 

These institutional factors^ cannot be ignored if education in 

^ » * 

the urban America is to serve the youth^ effectively. These factors 
are not unique to urban education. It is the impact of these factors 
in the urban setting and thelT concomitant significance for Am^ri^^^^ 
public education which causes the Council to attach high priority to 



those factors in this* report. 

Recruitment and Selection of Personnel 

American public education' has until* very recently been subjected>, 

to a. "sellers market." Decades^^T^ teacher shortages have shaped ^ 

school personnel recruitment and selection procedures including those 

in'^thel urban sctllpol districts. Many years ago the urban centers ^ 

attracted l^arge numbers of applicants who were Interested in many of 

the employment opportunities and benefits offered. Including generally 

hl|;her sai^^les* The changing nature of many of Americans urban 

centers brought changes In these emp^'lojnnent opportlinitles and benefits. 

It also brought about conditions which saw veteran staff seeking'^ 

transfers away from "certain" Inner city schools and which curtailed 
\ 

the supply of teachers available for assignment to these schools.' 

/ 

To a significant extent urban school systems have laft unchanged 
the recruitment and selection procedures as well as transfer poIlc;ies 
which are outdated and ineffective in addressing current conditions.* 
It is now a "buyer's market" which can only be effectively utilized 
by appropriate recruitment and selection techniques. Such recruitment 



and selection techni<iues must reflect a new acflvlsm and a shift away 
from the passive tiature of many of today's urban school district 
personnel programs. This activism should start with review and 
revision of personnel selection and assignment policies, should 
extend to 'personnel- recEi^^-tment ancji evaluation and should include 
aggressive efforts to ^^italiac on the "buyers market" which exists. 



Supervision and Evaluation 

The .supervisory program found in most school systems today is no . 
more realistic or appropriate than the recruitment and selection 
procedures. Supervisory staff roles are frequently unclear and tend 
toward curriculum development activities rather than program and 
personnel evaluation.' Most supervisory staff have completed courses 
of study devoid of solid preparation in either ptogram or personnel 
evaluation. The typical school district devotes 90 percent -or more of 
budget to personnel but devotes little to this kind of evaluation. 
Most urb^n school districts could carry out effective supervispry 
and evaluation programs by making better use of resources currently 
.devoted to supervisory staff. Presently the tasks performed by 
supervisory staff aire frequently irrelevant and of insufficient 
priority to justify their cost in view of 'today's financial. limitations 

In many districts claiming to have evaluation prog^ams-^jine finds 
programs which are superficial, inadequately implemented or umrj^at^,.. 
to important components of effective performance. The result is a 
-lack of information with whi^h to determine how well the vast majority 
of school ^ollars are being used to accomplish the purposes for which 
schools exist* 



/ 
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Effective programs for personnel evaluation can and should be 
in use in every school system in the country. Urban America with 
its multiplicity of problems cannot afford to allocate resources 
without a more serious and effective monitoring of what those 
resources are producing. ^The major aim of evaluation programs 
should be the Improvement of performancfe. The general public. 
Boards of Education, school administrators, teachers and other school 
employees must know and accept the fact that failure o^* an employed 
to improve performamce means dismissal from employment. Too many 
school systems have been han^pered for too long by legal procedures 
and, at times by public reaction, which have made the dismissal of 
teachers and other school employees^ difficult and distast^ul for 
those charge^^'^ith suc*i decisionmaking authority. ' 

It is time for the public to expett quality performance from 
those employed in ' the' schools. It is time for legislative bodies to 
accept the responsibility for statutes which are clear. ancj^ free from 
technical language which goes beyond the basic due process so that 
ineffective employees can be dismissed fairiy and without exhcrbitant. 
cost^ * • ^ , 

Professional Preparation-Pregervice and Inservice 

There has and continues to be a ^surplus of candidates for teacher 

f - 

education. With the exception of a few states. there has not been a 
conc;pmitant increase in. the quality of the product 'from teacher 
education institutions. Not only have teacher education institutions, 
(lone too little to upgrade the quality of professional preparation, ^ 
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but lt.;U b^oalag iscreasl^ly evident that aany coaplete 
^prograns of tamcher ^ucatlen lack the basic akiUa they ore 
aupposed to taach in reajjlngf aathesiatics and uae of the English 
language. While it iiay be inevitable tl\^t sooe viu> coiaplete* teao^er 

education will not necessarily be good teachers, there is no valid 

• ■ •* 

reaspn for graduating students who lack the b^^c skills in reading 
the English langucl^e' and in mathasatics « 

Inservice ^iTcation of teachers and other school- personnel 

presents a vast array of programs %Aiich vary in approach and 

' ■ \. 

efffecti^eness frcaa school district to school district, the effective 
programs appear to be those directed at the development of specific 
skills which will contribute to the accomplishment of specific . 
educational outcomes. Hany urban school districts have established , 
some such programs. . ^ 

The major obstacleb seem to be financial. Schools face t«o 
fiijtance related issues which have not received adequate attention:* 

1) elimination'^ re8t^,iction or substantial ^eduction in * 
the granting of salary credit for college courses 

tak^n at the discretion of the 'teacher or anployee. • 

2) consideration of the merits of retraining a veterai 
stfi^f member versus ,the option of recruiting recent 
gradiiates who piy 'have the necessary skills.^ ' ' 

Millions of dollars are expended tumually by America's school 

... . - If 

systoBS to pay teachers for additional college credit earned. Many 

of the credits have.no bearing on the teaching assigiBaent much less 

the effectiveness of the teaching. In oany^ isistances, the teacher 

m 

is enrolled In college with the intent of entering a totally different 



•••• . s 



career. School -districts could put this money to.bettc>r u^ .through 
, a, variety of i«ays, onc^ of vfalch could ,b,e adequate funding f oi^ an 
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effective inservlce prosit. 

, School dla'tr lots most consis^tly reexanAne practlqes and pBp^ 
qedures in such a way as to determine whether expenditure made offer 
any return on investment of public money. They teust decide if the^ 
•investment of .money. in retraining" presently-employed staff is more 
educationally and financially beneficial than recruitment of new 



' staff. Both inselvice*ed^Jcatioi^SS^i^^ 

districts must calculate and consider the cast of these alternatives. 
'^ Personnel Responsiveness and Sensitivity ^ * \ 

Urban school districts must deal with aiionymity^^^^fSdents aftd 
. in peraonrfel. It is a simple fact of" li^^ that the larger the "brgani^ 
zation (school district) and the larger the coomninity, the morB * 
anonymity ^jind depersonalization become signiftcapt factors. 

H Urban districts have always hfd to utilize specific processes 
and techniques to insure appropri^teyesfipna and sensitivity'^ 

to students, parents and the tomiriunity. This continues to be a - \ 
problem and one which manyurbad school districts are no ^ address'ing 
effectively* • 



r 
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* Urban school districts MT^liA fac^t bureaucracies, through no 
fault of their own, but, as a ;fcesult of th^ir .size. But bureaucracy, 
unresponsiveness-, and insensitivltV are not syrionomous* The 
bureaucracy of many urban jsBghool districts is unresppnslve and 
insensitive but it can become responsive and sensitive If \ the public 

1 demands it and if Boards of Education address that demand appropriatQlr> 

* - ' *.:.. ^ , . , 
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Responsive school hoards evaluate every decision' in ternf of the 

ultimate effect on the educatioh .of the child. There are significant 

dimensions of organizationkj. responsiv^ss which go beyond those 

connected with school bureauc^racy. These may be related to the 

philosophical, attitudinal, political and/ ox policy positions of the 

urban school districts — stated >or unstated. The inevitable conse- 

quence of organisational unresponsiveness Is Ineffective service to 

the organization's clients (the child). Whether this stems from a 

lack of concern foir or attention to elients» a lack of 'accountability 

within the organization, ineff ectXve'use of resoxurces ^r some comb i- 

* ' 

nation of these and other factors, the result is the same — less 
effective services to children.y 

No school bofiir^i can be assured that, every onployef will, on their 

. . \ - . ° • , 

own, be responsive to the educational needs of children. But every 
school board c^n Implement policies and procedures which will promote 
employee responsiveness and address effectjLvely tliose who fail in this 
regard. In school districts^^ich characteristics must be ref letted by 
the Board and administrative staff if employees generally ^re to be^ 
responsive. . i , ' 

Collective Bargaining 

Although not universal in school districts throughout the United 
States, bargaining with employees ^is practically universal in the 
urban school districts. While eaugloyee organizations frequently cite 
the advantages or benefits 'to the children of the school district — 



there Is -clear evidence that employee organizations negotiate for 

their members- and not for children ^ • This Is' frequently not clear to 

"* . # » <• 

the general public particularly in view of the Information distributed 
by s^e of the ^ployee organisations. Contrary to much of* the Informa 
tlon distributed^ Boards of E^ncatlon^ not employee Organizations » 
were creat^ In lav to re'p^esent the general {^blic in providing , 



education children ai^ establishing policy related -thereto. If 

I . • ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

the children's Interest is to be protected atr the ^bargaining table ^he 
public must' understand the role of Boards of Education* Boards of 
Education are the legally constituted representatives of the public in 
the bargaining precess. ^ 

One of the major areas to which the public ^ Boards and administra- 
tors .should devote attention is to the scope or bargaining. Teachers, 
as professionals, expect to, and should, be active participants in 
developing and implementing professional policies and practices. 
But stich participation, should occur through the organizational and 
decision making structure of the school district as an employee, not 
through the employee organization as a representative of that organl- 
zation. this should be the case even if "participation is guarantfeed 
in a negotiated agreement. Neither should professional policy and ^ 

y 

practice be Included in the scope of negotiations. There is no 
justification fc4' employees iii the public sector having the right ' 
to bargain on topics other than those in the private sector: wages, 
hours, fringe benefits, and other conditions of employment. 

Fair, good faith bargaining does not requirei that the public 
Boards of Education or administrators give up their statutory and 



policy prerogative; Urban education has suffered where this happened « I 
LeglslaLtlve bodies at Xhe state and hat^cmal leyelv should tabve wllth 
caution ah4 careful deliberation In cfollectlve bargaining leRlsXatlon 



which affiects >the public, sector . 



Instructional Time -- • V 

*i ' ' • . • 



' It tp sli^'lf leant to note that although the national average of 
daily Instructional time for students is six hours, many cities only 



provide five hoj^rs of instruction. Examples of urban school districts , 
provlditrg five 'hours of Instruction ate: Baltimore, MD; New York, 

<r\ - ■ ^' 

^.Y^ CljBvelandi OH.; Washington, D.C.; and S^n Diego, CA. . . 

Instructional time was limited in the past because of factors ^ 
which are no longer valid in today's educational setting. ^These 
factors included overcrowded classrooms, teacher shorta^sS tranfepor- ^ 
tatlon limitations, out-of-school employment and fapiily d^pand«. 
Such considerations are no longer acceptable reasons for curtailing 
the school day.- ^ 

The most Influential factor affecting instructional time today 
is the resisftanpe of teacher unions ;to undertake aaditlonal periods 
of instruction. In formulating teacher contracts, the instructional 
needs of the studfent should not be compromised. r 

The Council , believes that educational attainment for all 
students — especially t;,he ^low^achieving studtent — can lie significantly 



y The School Day 'fqr Teachers and Pupils, 1970-71, 
^ Educational Research Service. 
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fistprmd t;hrottgh instructional t lite |uring the sc^^ol day. 

ThtWt Couiicii rece^m^ds that urban fechool districts examine the 
^instrtic^ional time they^r.ovide with the intent of incre&sittg that 

\ ' Y :. ■ - 

time tt>. at. least the national average of six^ hours > .^^ 
CLIENT FAC^rORS • * 

. ■'. • . . ■ - 

Students' etiix^olled in urban school districts and their families 
play a si^ificant paxt in determining how urban school ditatricta 
function. TI|e. Council not view students to be causal factors 

in the probl^s of urba^ education, /tt H^aore appropriate to 
. describe students as the victims* of &oc±etaX influences ' in the 
urban setting, itheir educationajl needs ^ if atypical, and some are^ 
are symptomatic of Etypic)al ^ciet^l factors. It is the Council's 
view that urban youth ca4^ become pArt of the solution by playing a 

significant role ,in utilizing the opportunities of public education. 

* * ' ' ■ !' ■ ■ 

lEducation should enable ^^^routh to obtain for. themselves economic, 
social and political self-sufficiency. 

Within the urban siting today there are many fac?tors w^iich 



influence the attitudes of youth. These factors manifest themselves 

■ . . ,1- 

in poor achievement, dropouts, inter-group conflict, ^d, .various - 
kinds of inappropriate bjehavior. While these manifestations are 
frequenl^-y traced to a :|l?ng *list of factors » there is generally a 
common denominator among ^ them — a high concentration of low-income 

■ -i; ..: 

people.^. These economic ^ndltlons are very evident In the urbat 
setting In the form of hiitfjiger, poor housing. Inadequate clothing. 
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inadequate medieval and dental services, , broken families and a host of 

• ' : - ' ^ - ' . 

" otlier ills. In tl^ls setting it' is hard .to motlvatfe young people 

-Reward, tonorrow's needs when so many of today's needs are unmet; 

ASd t<| these factors thp repudiation : of self -jworth and human dignity 

;wlrich Jnany minority students expeirlance and t»<ie difficulty of moti- 

Vatln^ students tp* school pursuits ' is mul^plled even iov youth with • 

*ibove average'ability. The task of educating large niimbers of urban 

\ ' . ■ ' - , " " • 

youth can -only succeed when school systems aje responsive, reward 

initiative,, encour^e creativity and, when expectations for both 

employefea and students are known and monitored. 

Lai^ge numbers of urban youth are not achieving in basic skills. 



« ...... 



Test scores of all Jtypes, recognizing thie limitations of testing 

V . ^ ' ' . . 

devices, cle*rly reflect this fact. 

Urban\school systems must recognize that the urban child, no 
ittatter what ^ the characteristics or background, is their client and ; 
'that the cll^t Is to be served. Regardless of whether it 1^ apathy, 
lnsensitlvity,y Irffclt of accountability, or lack of leadership at the 
Board, admlni&il^ratlve or classroom level, /these are the problems which 
need attention, \ and urban school districts must address them. 
Whether the problems are organizational structure, bureaucracy, 

emal politics, , comfortable people who don't want to "rock the 
boat" or lethargy . urbanischool- districts must address them.. The 
public must demand accountability, legislative bodies must support 
, that demand and the urban school districts must more effectively 
serve all of their clients . ' ^ . i 
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Parent Involvement ' 



Education in AmeSrlca stirjbeH from humble beglmvlngs. 'It was a^ 
desire of parents » and other community persons » which bro;u'ght about 
the organization of schools In literally -thousanda of 6omiminlti€ts as* 
Amerlqd was settled and gsewr Unfortunately from these huable be^ln— « 
nlngs with active parent Involvement has emerged highly complex urban* 

. . ■ \ > ■ ■ ■ . ' 

schqol districts which have little or no effective community and / 

• parent involvement. • ' , * 

• - ■ ' 

Boards are made up of community people:' Title I ESEA has a parent 
involvement compon^t; so me sch ool districts do appoint committees to 
determine which schools to close;, and some school districts have active 
N parent organizations such. as Pf^A* Pew school districts have written 
parents into policies which guide their involveo^nt in the decisloii 
making structure of the districts. The Involvement of parents in the 
decision making should be through advisory and consultative structures. 
Effective parental Involvement dpes not require abrogation, of Boards 
and administrative prerogatives. One must not lose sight pf the fact 
that Boards and administrators have ststtutory powers and aqcouAtabllity 
which cannot be transferred but which can benefit from the advice of 
parents apd the 'public. 

Parent apathy is frequently identified by Boards and .other school 
people as the reason for little parent involvement. But the apath^thic, 
unresponsive, and sometimes hostile nature of Boards and school personnel 
-are not conducive to parent interest, motivation, participation and 
support. Effective urban education needs interested, motivated, 
participating and supportive parents a^ ccnmnunlty 

\ . ; • 

1Q 



ENVIROKMENTAL FACTORS 

The problems of the school system are mot attributable 

solely to -the Institution or 'its students. The coamnmity 
environment f pom tJhich these students (clients) come and within 
which the schools must^ function has a substantial effect upon 
the laagnltude of th6 task and' the capacity of the sthool systems 
to carry put that task. The environmental factors which Impact 
urb^n education include teacher education, school financing and 
urban concentration of poverty conditions. 
Teacher Education - Preservicg 

Shortages of teachers for years saw school systems barely 
capable of maintaining an adequate quantity of teachers,, much 
less an adequate quality. With declining enrollments and a 
surplus of teachers an opportunity is now availably for more 
selectivity in the recruitment of teachers. In some states public 
school pfeople and education agencies have provided leadership 
toward changing and improving the programs of preservice education 
offered in that state. This commendable effort is needed in more 
•states. Such efforts should emphasize the screening of candidates 
to insure that every graduate possess the necessary skills to 
teach effectively in their field of specialization and . in reading. 
Since the vast majority of teachers are iemployed by a relatively 
small number of urban school districts, teacher education should 
focus on preparation for teaching in t&e urban setting. 
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Ftnaftcing Education , . . ^ 

The problems caused by continued Inflation are the greatest 
factors^ln school finance tpday* The primary manifestation of thlp 
Inflation in school district budgets Is an ever Increasing demaiKl 
for higher salaries on* the part of school personnel. Since ninety . 
percent of a school district's budget Is frequently devot^ to 
compensation for l,ts personnel ^ the Impact of salary Increases on 
the rest of the budget is clear. Either school budgets mast be 
Increasi^ or other services provided children in the school setting 
will decline. 

The taxpaying public ntust realize » however that school employee 

organizations are no different than unions in industry or other par 

of the public sector. Unions representing school en^loyees use wage 

settlement in other sectors to develop wage and salary proposals for 

« ■' ' , • 

their , members. Taxpay^tft^who receive similar Increases are going to 

-Ji- 
be faced with public employees who want the saafie salary ihcreas^. If 

other elCTients of society continue' to receiv^ cost of living increases 

unrelated to pupductivity , school personnel' pannot be expected to isk 

for lesk. • ; 

'The Council supports accountability a,nd the judicious use of 

resources in the education of America's youth. But the American public 

should seriously reexamine its priorities and assume a more responsible 

attitude in support of public education. This is nc^ to say that there 

is not a need for ta^ reform at the state and national level but rather 

to say until that occurs no generation of students should have to bear 

the burden of inadequate support for their education. 



I-t has long been knoWh that the "cost of doing bnslneps" Is 
greater In an, urban area. While this Is recognized In business and * 
industry and is reflected in both costs and priced ^ similar allowances 
and adjustments have not been made in fund allocations to urban ^ 
school^. "The regult is underfunded basic educational* progmms aniJ^ 
underfunded special services to meet the special needs of urban 
Students. . 

Many urban areas have undergone distinct changes as a result of 
population shifts and the movement of Industrial facilities to sub- 
urban or rural areas. The effects of these events have seen urban 
school systems faced with less revenue in the face of increasing 
costs. The inability of urban schooL systems to meet Inflationary 
costs has created serious problems not only in availability -of 
properly prepared staff, but also< in the availability of the necessary 
supplies and equipment for effective education. In many urban school 
systems, as with the citi&s themselves, property and physical facil- 
Ities have deteribrated to the point that they are frequently 
unattractive, inadequate, unhealthy and unsafe* In spite of 
declining enrollment neither the facilities nor the financial support 
for the current operating budget are' adequate In many urban school 
districts. In fact, declining enrollment has frequently compounded 
the problCTis of urban education where financial support based oh^ 
enrollment is ^di^usted downward at a faster rate than operating costs 
can be reduced. Such procedures need to have the attention of state 
legislatures and state education agencies. 



Urban Concentration ' ^ , 

Urban education with all of its successes and all of Its serious 

problems cannot be Isolated from the ef f ec^ of other urban f actor s.- 

\ s 

.Regrettably, the s^^ areas iinx>acted with serious problems In edu- 

cation are also Impacted with other 6rlsls ^conditions. The neighbor- / 

% *» , ' ' ♦ ■■ • 

hoods where poverty la the worst are the same nelghborhcK)ds yfaere the 

Incidence of dropouts, lack of school attendance, low achlev^ent, 

Inap^l^prlate behavior (violent and non-violent), atod drug problem^ i 

are also the worst* These are the same neighborhoods where inadequate 

housing and urban decay are most frequently found. These neighborhoods 

experience poor health and social services. In addition they are also 

characterized by problems of Inadequate diet and haphazard family 

structui^e. ^ . 

The! schools and the cities which have to cope with these circum- 

'standes can do so effectively only when the cossnitment is strong, the • 

personnel dedicated and responsive, and the financial support adequ^e 

and properly utilized. In many urban areas inadequate financial 

support results in "on-again-off -again" programs, interagency' competition 
♦ 

for scarce tax dollars, and personnel whose motivation has been dashed 
by ^'day-late-and-dollar-short" resources. 

The problems of urban^ education are immense, however, key to the 
resolution of these problems is the cooperation of responsible agencies 
and the efficient coordination of their mutual efforts. Many of these 
problems can be resolved with the awareness commitment and support of 
the American people. 
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